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intellectual equality cannot fail to react upon the other
conditions that determine a man's social status. Personal
property, as an aid to free personal activity, will probably
always be indispensable on moral grounds. In order, how-
ever, that its influence may be restricted to the limits thus
established, the extremes of wealth and poverty, which
involve so many disadvantages to morals, must be gradually
done away with. The society of to-day tends in many ways
to regulate itself in this regard. For instance, there is the
increased estimate, moral as well as material, put upon all
kinds of useful work, and the diminished toleration of wealth
acquired without labour, together with the tendency to depre-
ciate the moral status of such wealth. The influence of the
State is even stronger than that of these regulative influences
which operate within the sphere of personal activity. As
the State itself, local or district governments, and those
associations which are under State supervision enter into
competition with individuals in the production of material
goods, there grows up an economic order where public pro-
perty has increasing importance and private property
gradually tends to be restricted within the limits indicated
by the moral ends that it should serve. When the equalis-
ing of property relations has made the phenomenon of
prosperous idleness an exception, it will no longer escape
the contempt it deserves, though it will probably never
disappear, any more than that of crime and dishonour.
Again, on the other hand, the more uniform distribution
of goods that will be effected by individual and collective
regulations will result in a tendency to estimate the social
worth of personality chiefly by humane and intellectual
interests and by the moral energy with which these are
pursued.

The two extremes within which the material postulates
of a satisfactory social condition vary have been designated